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A  VIEW  OF  CORNWALLIS'S  SURRENDER  AT  YORKTOWN 

On  April  8,  1781,  George  Washington  wrote  one  o£  his  usual 
discouraging  letters  to  the  President  o£  Congress,  detailing  the  almost 
hopeless  difficulties  under  which  he  was  obliged  to  act: 

The  bare  relation  of  these  facts,  without  combining  other  circumstances 
ot  equal  magnitude  and  uncertainty,  or  adding  to  them  the  difficulties  with 
which  we  are  surrounded  for  want  of  money,  will  convince  Congress  of  the 
impracticability  of  my  fixing  at  this  time  on  any  definitive  plan  of  cam- 
paign, and  of  my  inability  to  carry  into  effect  those,  which  have  heretofore 
been  the  objects  of  contemplation.^ 

Five  years  of  campaigning  had  brought  the  main  British  and  Amer- 
ican armies  back  to  about  where  they  had  been  in  1776 — the  former 
at  New  York  City,  and  the  latter  just  above  New  Y'ork  on  the  Hud- 
son. If  the  balance  inclined  either  way,  it  appeared  that  the  British 
had  an  advantage,  inasmuch  as  in  1781  another  British  army  under 
Lord  Cornwallis  was  ravaging  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia,  and  meet- 
ing with  what  appeared  to  be  very  Httle  elective  opposition.  In  the 
spring  of  1781,  as  in  the  spring  of  1918,  few  could  foresee  an  end. 
Yet  seven  months  later,  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution  was 
practically  over,  and  the  independence  of  these  United  States  assured. 

There  is  no  need  to  recount  the  details  of  the  Franco-American 
military  strategy  which  marched  two  armies  completely  around  Sir 
Henry  Clinton's  British  forces  at  New  York,  and  closed  in  on  the 
land  side  of  CornwaUis  at  Yorktown  just  after  the  French  Admiral 
Grasse  had  effectively  sealed  the  ocean  approaches  to  Cornwallis's 
position.  But  why  did  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  the  British  Admiral 
Thomas  Graves,  at  New  York,  permit  Washington  to  nlarch  around 
them,  and  why,  when  they  knew  of  the  maneuver,  did  they  delay 
seven  weeks  in  going  to  the  rescue  of  Cornwallis,  when  they  might 
have  reached  the  Chesapeake  in  a  week  ?  Probably  no  one  can  answer 
that  question  but  Sir  Henry  CHnton  himself,  and  there  is  good  reason 
to  agree  with  Sir  Henry  that  his  accounts  have  been  either  suppressed 
or  ignored  in  order  to  exonerate  Lord  CornwaUis  and  the  colonial  secre- 
tary, Lord  George  Germain.^ 

^In  the  interest  of  brevity,  obvious  citations  will  be  omitted — as  in  this  case,  to 
Ford's  Writings  of  Washington. 

2  Although  Germain  gave  due  publicity  to  his,  and  to  Cornwallis's  dispatches,  there 
is  no  denying  the  fact  that  many  of  Clinton's  were  certainly  not  published  at  the  time, 
nor  have  been  since.  There  is  no  occasion  to  elaborate  the  matter  of  Germain's  dis- 
loyalty to  Clinton,  as  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  two  British  historians,  G.  Guttridge, 
Lord  George  Germain  in  Office,  Am.  Hist.  Rev.,  XXXIII.  33-34;  and  Sir  John  W. 
Fortescue,  A  History  of  the  British  Army,  III.  377. 
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In  view  of  the  pamphlet  battle  and  parHamentary  inquiries  which 
followed  the  loss  of  Cornwallis's  army,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
anything  very  important  has  escaped  the  printing  press.  Yet  a  chro- 
nological hst  of  the  documents  taken  from  sources  now  available  in- 
dicates that  each  of  the  printed  works  tells  only  part  of  the  story,  and 
what  is  more  serious,  only  part  of  its  own  story.  Besides  correspond- 
ence of  the  generals,  Clinton  and  Cornwallis,  and  of  the  admirals, 
Graves,  Hood,  and  Rodney,  there  are  the  papers  of  the  secretary. 
Lord  George  Germain,  and  there  is  the  mass  of  military  intelligence 
sent  in  to  Clinton  during  the  summer  of  1781.  Not  all  of  this  ma- 
terial has  been  available  in  one  place  at  one  time,  or  even  in  different 
places  at  the  same  time.  Probably  all  has  not  yet  come  to  Hght,  so 
we  must  content  ourselves,  upon  this  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  surrender,  by  adding  some  newly  recovered  data  on  the 
activities  at  the  British  headquarters  in  Beekman  House,  New  York, 
during  the  summer  of  1781.^ 

The  story  begins  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  June  5,  1781,  when 
a  British  patrol  picked  up  an  American  courier  outside  of  New  York, 
and  brought  a  captured  pouch  of  mail  to  the  British  headquarters. 
It  appears  to  have  contained  several  letters  from  Washington  to  various 
persons  and  officers  south  of  New  York.  There  were  also  letters  from 
Barras,  and  Rochambeau,  the  French  naval  and  military  commanders 
at  Newport,  to  La  Luzerne,  the  French  minister  at  Philadelphia.  The 
purport  of  these  letters  was  to  announce  to  the  various  individuals 
concerned  that  the  French  and  American  commanders  had  had  a  con-, 
ference  at  Weathersfield,  Connecticut,  that  they  had  concerted  a  plan 
of  action  for  an  attack  on  New  York,  that  they  had  considered  some 

^  The  controversial  pamphlets  and  many  letters  in  the  affair  are  conveniently  gath- 
ered in  B.  F.  Stevens,  The  Campaign  in  Virginia,  1781  .  .  .  the  Clinton  Cornwallis 
Controversy,  hereinafter  cited  as  "CCC".  Since  the  pamphlets  may  be  found  listed 
there  by  title,  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  that  information.  But  in  view  of  the  return 
to  America  of  the  Clinton  Papers,  Stevens's  work  can  now  be  regarded  only  as  frag- 
mentary. William  Graves,  Two  letters  .  .  .  respecting  the  conduct  of  Rear  Admiral 
Graves  in  North  America  (London,  1783);  and  Letters  from  Sir  George  Brydges  now 
Lord  Rodney  (London,  1789),  are  referred  to,  infra.  Care  must  be  taken  to  use  the 
extended  edition  of  Graves,  Letters,  1783,  not  that  of  1782,  and  the  published  edition 
of  the  Rodney  Letters  (1789),  not  the  privately  printed  edition  of  c.  1783.  Besides  the 
material  published  in  London  newspapers  at  the  time  of  the  controversy,  Debrett's 
Parliamentary  Register  (London,  1782),  vol.  VIIL  is  a  fairly  comprehensive  source 
on  what  was  printed  contemporaneously.  The  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission 
volumes,  Rept.  on  the  MSS.  of  Mrs.  Stopjord-SacI{ville  (London,  1904-19 10),  should 
be  used  as  a  good  index,  but  not  as  source  material  itself,  to  the  Germain  Papers. 
Shclburne  MSS.,  Germain  MSS.,  and  Clinton  MSS.,  hereinafter  referred  to,  relate  to 
collections  of  manu.scripts  at  the  William  L.  Clements  Library, 
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operation  in  the  southern  area  (against  CornwalUs)  but  had  given  it 
up,  because  they  had  not  the  command  o£  the  sea.  The  effect  o£  this 
interception  of  American  official  dispatches  was  to  convince  Sir  Henry 
CHnton  that  he  stood  in  grave  danger  of  an  attack  by  anywhere  from 
12,000  to  20,000  men.  Against  this  he  could  muster  10,000,  the  so-called 
garrison  of  New  York,  which  was  distributed  on  Long  Island,  Staten 
Island,  and  Manhattan  Island,  "dispersed  in  an  Extent  of  above  100 
miles".*  The  British  armies  were  badly  scattered.  CHnton  had  but  a 
small  part  of  the  forces  supposedly  at  his  disposal.  Lord  Rawdon 
had  about  yoo(P  in  South  Carolina,  chasing  those  will-o'-the-wisps, 
Marion,  Sumter,  and  Greene.  Cornwallis  had  about  8000  in  Virginia. 
Besides  these,  Britain  had  approximately  14,000  troops  in  Canada  and 
another  7000  in  the  West  Indies,  which  were  not  under  Clinton's 
immediate  command.^  Naval  affairs  looked  better,  as  the  British 
under  Admiral  Graves  at  New  York  certainly  had  command  of  the 
sea.  The  small  French  squadron  under  Barras  at  Newport  had  so 
far  not  done  anything  spectacular. 

Upon  reading  the  intercepted  dispatches,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  wrote, 
on  June  8,  to  Lord  Cornwallis  in  Virginia,^  apprising  him  of  the 
threatened  attack,  suggesting  that  Cornwallis  send  2000  troops  to  New 
York,  and  advising  him  to  move  the  army  in  Virginia  to  Baltimore 
or  Delaware.  This  move  would  have  brought  Cornwallis  nearer  the 
headquarters  and  would  have  put  him  in  a  position  to  attack  Phila- 
delphia. There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as  to  whether 
this  pouch  of  intercepted  mail  was  sent  by  Washington  with  the 
deliberate  intention  that  it  should  be  captured.  After  Yorktown  it 
was  alleged  in  England  that  the  letters  had  been  deliberately  "planted" 
for  the  unlucky  CHnton,  to  keep  him  inside  his  lines  at  New  York, 
while  the  Americans  marched  around  him.  Clinton  denied  this  and 
pointed  out  that  the  mail  bag  also  contained  a  letter  from  Washington 
to  his  dentist,  asking  for  a  pair  of  pliers  to  fix  the  teeth  of  the  Amer- 
ican commander— and,  he  might  have  added,  a  priceless  letter  from 
Martha  Washington  relating  to  purely  domestic  concerns  at  Mount 

4  Clinton  to  Cornwallis,  June  1 1 ;  all  dates  unless  otherwise  noted  are  in  the  year 
1 78 1.  See  also  a  memo,  of  Clinton  in  New  Yor\  City  during  the  American  Revolution, 
p.  178;  and  CCC,  I.  15.  At  least  four  such  captures  of  American  dispatches  took  place 
about  this  time.    London  Chronicle,  July  17,  178 1. 

5  Shelburne  MSS.,  68:99;  CCC,  II.  226. 

^  To  obviate  repetition  in  footnotes,  all  dates  hereinafter  given  in  the  text,  as  re- 
lating to  letters,  should  be  understood  as  referring  to  such  documents,  from  and  to 
persons  mentioned,  now  in  the  Clinton  MSS.  The  present  arrangement  of  the  Clinton 
MSS.  makes  it  possible  to  locate  them  by  date. 
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VernonJ  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Washington  and  Rochambeau 
really  agreed  to  attack  New  York  and  gave  up  the  idea  of  going 
south  because  of  the  objections  of  Barras.  But  Rochambeau  was  still 
impressed  with  the  possibilities  of  a  campaign  in  the  South.  More- 
over, he  was  advised  from  France  that  a  much  larger  fleet  from  the 
West  Indies  under  Grasse  might  be  available.  So  he  reported  the 
Weathersfield  conference  to  Grasse  in  such  terms  as  virtually  to  leave 
that  admiral  the  alternative  of  bringing  his  West  India  fleet  to  Sandy 
Hook  or  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  Grasse  received  this  letter  on  July  i6, 
and  on  July  28  wrote  to  Rochambeau  that  he  elected  to  go  to  the 
Chesapeake,  not  to  New  York.  Rochambeau  received  this  reply  on 
August  14,  and  immediately  advised  Washington.  Therefore  it  is 
probably  true  that  from  May  until  the  middle  of  August,  Washington 
really  did  intend  to  attack  New  York,  then  suddenly  changed  his 
mind  and  went  to  Yorktown.^  The  trouble  with  CHnton  was  that 
he  believed  the  intercepted  dispatches  two  weeks  longer..  The  im- 
portant point,  then,  is  not  whether  the  mail  was  intended  to  be  inter- 
cepted, but  that  Clinton  believed  what  he  read  therein,  and  clung  to 
his  belief  too  long. 

In  the  midst  of  his  preparations  for  the  defense  of  New  York, 
Clinton  received  a  somewhat  petulant  dispatch  from  Cornwallis,  dated 
May  26,  in  which  his  lordship  expressed  himself  freely  as  opposed  to 
moving  his  army  north  to  cooperate  in  an  attack  on  Philadelphia. 
It  is  the  tone,  rather  than  the  substance  of  this  dispatch  which  is 
important.  One  must  bear  in  mind  the  relationship  between  these 
two  British  commanders.  In  the  first  place,  Cornwallis  was  a  peer, 
y^hile  his  superior,  Clinton,  was  not.  In  the  second  place,  Cornwallis, 
like  Burgoyne,  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  of  the  minister,  Germain, 
who  preferred  the  news  of  his  lordship's  brilliant  victories  to  Clinton's 
constant  complaints  and  demands  for  more  men  and  supplies.  In  the 
third  place,  Cornwallis,  who  had  Clinton's  permission  to  report  his 
victories  directly  to  Germain,  had  developed  that  permission  into  a 
policy  of  making  his  reports  directly  to  London,  over  the  head  of  his 

CCC,  11.  26;  see  also  similar  marginalia  in  the  correspondingly  annotated  volumes 
in  the  Clinton  MSS.  A  partial  list  of  these  intercepted  dispatches  is  enclosed  in  Clinton 
to  Germain,  June  9.    The  letters  themselves  are  still  with  Clinton's  MSS. 

^MSmoires  de  Rochambeau  (Paris,  1809),  I.  271;  O.  D.  Leboucher,  Histoirc  dc  la 
Guerre  de  I'lndSpendance  des  £tats-Unis  (Paris,  1830),  I.  279  n.;  Doniol,  Histoire  de  la 
Participation  de  la  France  a  I'ttablissement  des  ttats-Unis  d'Amerique  (Paris,  1886- 
1892),  V.  475  ff.;  Shelburne  MSS.,  35:66;  Washington,  Diaries,  J.  C.  Fitzpatrick,  ed., 
II.  253.  The  part  played  by  La  Luzerne  in  influencing  Grassc's  decision  is  set  forth 
in  J.  J.  Jusscrand,  With  Americans  of  Past  and  Present  Days,  pp.  62  ff. 
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superior  officer.  In  the  fourth  place,  Cornwallis  had  a  dormant  com- 
mission to  succeed  CHnton  as  commander  in  chief  in  certain  contin- 
gencies. In  mode  of  thinking,  it  is  apparent  that  the  two  British 
generals  were  not  in  harmony.  Obviously,  Clinton  had  to  deal  cau- 
tiously with  his  titled  and  favored  subordinate.^ 

Still  puzzled  as  to  just  how  to  meet  Washington's  threat  against 
New  York,  Clinton,  on  June  9,  duly  reported  to  Germain  in  London, 
apprising  him  of  the  dismaying  news  contained  in  the  intercepted 
letters,  and  remarking  that  since  Admiral  Graves  had  taken  the  fleet 
away  from  New  York,  he  (Clinton)  would  write  at  once  to  the 
British  commander  in  the  West  Indies,  Admiral  Rodney,  to  watch 
Grasse,  lest  that  French  officer  slip  away  from  the  West  Indies  and 
come  north  to  cooperate  with  Washington  in  an  attack  on  New  York. 
Clinton  adds  this  prophetic  remark:  "For  I  must  beg  leave  to  repeat 
to  Your  Lordship  that  if  the  Enemy  remain  only  a  few  Weeks  superior 
at  Sea,  our  Insular  and  detached  situation  will  become  very  Critical." 
One  must  understand  "insular"  in  its  older  meaning  of  "isolated". 
CHnton  closed  this  letter  to  Germain  with  the  lament  that  he  had  not 
heard  from  London  for  four  months.   No  wonder  he  felt  "insular".^^ 

Since  Cornwallis  would  not  agree  to  move  up  nearer  to  Philadel- 
phia, Clinton,  on  June  15,  then  besought  him  to  send  the  reenforce- 
ments  anyway,  as  they  might  be  needed  any  minute  against  Wash- 
ington. Four  days  later,  Clinton  wrote  again  to  Cornwallis  raising 
the  number  of  required  troops  from  2000  to  3000  and  informing  his 
lordship  that  transports  were  being  dispatched  to  bring  them  to  New 
York.  But  here  Clinton's  forbearance  with  the  feelings  of  his  noble 
subordinate  weakened  his  command,  for  he  added  that  if  Lord  Corn- 
wallis proposed  to  do  anything  with  the  large  army  in  Virginia,  he 
need  not  send  the  troops.  Meantime,  Cornwallis  had  been  wandering 
about  Virginia,  reaching  Williamsburg  on  June  25.  On  the  30th  he 
wrote  Clinton  that  he  had  examined  the  post  at  Yorktown,  found  it 
rather  bad,  and  determined  to  go  to  Portsmouth.^^ 

Not  until  June  26  did  the  long  delayed  mail  from  London  arrive 
at  New  York.   On  that  and  the  following  day,  Clinton  received  dis- 

^  Clinton  to  Cornwallis,  Aug.  2;  memo,  in  Germain's  hand,  undated,  but  written 
on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  surrender  at  Yorktown,  in  Germain  MSS.,  vol.  "1781", 
facsimile  of  first  page  in  R,  G.  Adams,  Papers  of  Lord  George  Germain,  p.  40;  London 
Chronicle,  Sept.  6-8.    Clinton  to   ,  July  28,  Shelburne  MSS.,  67:159. 

10  Clinton  to  Germain,  June  9,  is  one  of  the  letters  printed  at  the  time,  in  Pari.  Reg., 
VIII.  149,  which  shows  how  Clinton's  dispatches,  when  printed  at  all,  were  garbled. 
Complete  in  Clinton  MSS. 

11  Cornwallis  to  Clinton,  June  30. 
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patches  from  Germain  dated  variously  between  January  31  and  May 
2— rather  an  accumulation  of  paper-work.  If  Clinton  had  read  these 
letters  promptly  he  would  have  ascertained  that  Germain's  latest  dis- 
patch, dated  May  2,  practically  forbade  him  to  withdraw  any  of  the 
troops  in  the  Chesapeake  area  for  duty  at  New  York.  Clinton  had 
suggested  drawing  troops  from  Cornwallis  before  this.  Germain 
advised  Clinton  that  the  most  important  object  was  the  recovery  of 
the  southern  colonies,  and  everything  must  be  subordinated  to  that — 
in  other  words,  the  commander  in  chief  was  instructed  to  serve  his 
inferior  officer.  Clinton  seems  to  have  ignored  this  letter,  and  on 
June  28  sent  to  Cornwallis  an  even  more  peremptory  command  to 
embark  those  reenforcements  for  New  York  without  delay,  because 
Clinton  himself  had  decided  to  attack  Philadelphia,  "for  very  special 
reasons"  which  he  did  not  divulge.  Three  days  later,  he  sent  a 
brusque  order  to  Cornwallis  to  embark  the  troops  within  forty-eight 
hours. 

By  July  3,  Clinton  acknowledged  Germain's  flood  of  dispatches,  but 
did  not  intimate  that  he  had  read  them.  He  reported  that  he  was 
taking  troops  away  from  the  British  armies  in  the  South,  which  was 
contrary  to  the  ministerial  policy.  On  July  6,  CHnton  appears  to  have 
given  up  the  idea  of  an  attack  on  Philadelphia,  and  was  planning 
with  Admiral  Graves  for  an  attack  on  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  Evi- 
dently both  these  plans  were  to  draw  oflF  Washington  from  the  threat 
against  New  York,  as  in  both  cases,  Clinton  had  the  shorter  Hnes  of 
communication.^^  By  July  8,  Clinton  evidently  had  time  to  get  down 
to  Germain's  instructions,  and  saw  the  disapproval  of  his  policy  of 
requisitioning  troops  from  Cornwallis — whereupon  he  notified  that 
general  that,  after  all  he  need  not  send  the  troops  from  Virginia. 

Admiral  Graves,  on  July  9,  objected  to  the  technique  of  Clinton's 
plan  against  Rhode  Island,  and  suggested  another — whereupon  Clinton 
changed  his  mind  and  went  back  to  the  idea  of  a  raid  on  Philadelphia. 
As  this  would  require  the  cooperation  of  army  and  navy,  Clinton 
wrote  to  Cornwallis  on  July  11,  directing  him  to  stay  at  Williamsburg 
or,  if  he  had  left  there,  to  return  and  await  further  orders.  More- 
over, he  directed  Cornwallis  to  hold  all  troops  even  though  they  were 
already  embarked  for  New  York.  Then  Clinton  conferred  with 
Graves,  and  on  the  same  day  (July  11)  wrote  again  to  Cornwallis, 
ordering  him  to  seek,  fortify,  and  hold  some  station  in  Virginia  where 
the  big  ships  of  the  navy  could  be  safely  anchored,  and  to  remain  on 
the  defensive.   Clearly,  Clinton  suggested  Old  Point  Comfort  as  such 

^2  Clinton  to  Graves,  July  6;  Graves  to  Clinton,  July  9. 
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a  station,  and  pointed  out  Yorktown  and  Gloucester  as  appropriate 
covering  posts  for  the  army.  But,  in  view  of  the  latitude  which 
Clinton  permitted  Cornwallis  for  the  use  of  his  own  judgment,  it  is 
difficult  to  place  the  blame  for  the  selection  of  Yorktown  as  a  defen- 
sive post  on  CHnton  alone.  It  might  truly  be  said  that  Cornwallis 
obeyed  such  of  Clinton's  directions  as  he  chose,  and  then  when  things 
went  wrong,  blamed  CHnton's  orders. 

The  letter  of  July  11,  instructing  CornwaUis  to  stay  at  Williams- 
burg, was  written  when  that  officer  had  already  departed  and  had 
executed  his  famous  movement  known  to  history  as  "repassing  the 
James".  From  July  4  to  7,  CornwaUis  took  his  army  south,  across  the 
James  River,  and  on  July  8  so  reported  to  Clinton  from  Cobham, 
promising  at  the  same  time  to  send  the  required  troops  to  New  York . 
as  soon  as  he  reached  Portsmouth. 

ReaHzing  that  his  somewhat  contradictory  orders  to  Cornwallis 
would  be  duly  commented  upon  by  that  officer  to  Germain,  Clinton 
sent  the  minister  his  own  explanation  on  July  13.  He  alleged  that 
w"hen  all  was  ready  to  raid  Philadelphia,  Cornwallis  had  failed  him 
and  the  plan  had  to  be  abandoned.  This  letter  clearly  sets  forth  the 
conflict  between  the  policies  of  Cornwallis  and  CHnton.  Cornwallis 
wanted  to  march  and  countermarch,  with  great  parade,  to  fight  pitched 
battles  and  win  spectacular  victories,  to  behave  like  a  conqueror,  and 
overawe  the  Americans  with  terror.  Clinton  had  learned  the  futiUty 
of  such  a  policy  from  the  experience  of  Howe  in  1 776-1 777.  He  there- 
fore advocated  a  policy  of  attrition,  with  "desultory  raids"  on 
strategic  points  Hke  Philadelphia  and  Newport.  Germain,  of  course, 
agreed  with  the  Cornwallis  plan— but  Clinton  was  probably  correct. 
As  if  to  prove  Clinton  right,  the  oft-defeated  Washington  ordered  a 
big  demonstration  on  the  Harlem  River  the  very  next  day  (July  14). 
Despite  five  years  of  Germain's  policy,  Washington  was  now  threaten- 
ing New  York  more  seriously  than  at  any  time  since  he  had  been 
driven  thence  in  1776. 

Mid-July  saw  Clinton  back  to  his  Philadelphia  plan.  He  there- 
fore, on  July  15,  suggested  two  projects  to  Cornwallis:  after  joining 
forces  in  the  Chesapeake,  either  Cornwallis  should  conduct  an  ambi- 
tious campaign  in  Virginia,  or  Clinton  should  take  both  armies  to  at- 
tack Philadelphia.  This  letter  crossed  one  from  Cornwallis,  written  on 
July  17,  wherein  his  lordship  announced  that  he  was  still  trying  to 
embark  those  demanded  and  countermanded  troops  from  Portsmouth. 
This  letter  was  brought  by  one  Major  George  Damer,  a  creature  of 
Germain's,  who  alternately  attached  himself  to  the  staffs  of  Cornwallis 
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and  Clinton,  sending  Germain  private  information  about  both  officers. 
For  the  moment  he  evidently  decided  that  Clinton  would  bear 
watching. 

It  was  July  1 8  before  Clinton  replied  in  detail  to  Germain's  five 
months'  accumulation  of  dispatches,  which  he  had  received  three 
weeks  before.  He  pointedly  disagreed  with  the  minister.  The  Amer- 
icans were  far  from  being  so  "contemptible"  as  the  minister  seemed  to 
imagine.  The  Pyrrhic  victories  of  Rawdon  and  Cornwallis  had  de- 
pleted their  armies  without  any  corresponding  gain.  In  fact.  Sir  Henry 
proposed  quite  candidly  "to  set  Your  Lordship  right  in  some  matters 
in  which  I  fear  you  have  been  misinformed".  The  campaign  in  the 
South  was  not  at  all  the  glowing  success  which  Cornwallis  had  re- 
ported to  Germain,  and  "untoward  incidents  have  thrown  us  too  far 
back  to  be  able  to  recover  very  soon  what  we  have  lately  lost  there". 
This  is  an  unconscious  tribute  to  the  doughty  Nathanael  Greene  and 
his  Fabian  tactics,  to  the  agile  Lafayette  forever  hanging  on  Corn- 
waUis's  coat-tails,  but  above  all  to  the  buckskin  warriors  at  King's- 
Mountain,  whose  victory  Clinton  afterward  regarded  as  the  turning 
point  in  Cornwallis's  campaign.  Six  weeks  earlier  CHnton's  scrutiny 
of  the  incomplete  returns  from  Cornwallis  convinced  him  that  some- 
where 2500  British  soldiers  had  vanished  into  thin  air.  The  truth  was, 
as  Clinton  explained  to  Germain,  Britain  was  simply  outnumbered, 
and  unless  more  troops  could  be  sent,  there  was  no  chance  of  winning 
the  war.  (One  might  be  permitted  to  infer  that  all  this  rushing  up 
and  down  the  Carolinas  had  so  worn  down  the  British  troops  that 
stragglers  made  deserters — and  possibly  backwoods  settlers.) 

On  July  20  and  21,  Cornwallis  received  Clinton's  orders  counter- 
manding the  instructions  for  embarkation  of  troops,  and  ordering  him 
not  to  leave  Williamsburg.  But  as  the  letter  was  in  cipher,  there  was 
apparently  some  delay  in  decoding  it.  In  fact,  Cornwallis  seems  to 
have  let  it  remain  unread  one  entire  week,  while  he  was  establishing 
himself  at  Portsmouth.^* 

On  July  24,  Cornwallis  wrote  to  Clinton  a  somewhat  rambling 
letter  which  gives  no  indication  that  he  had  read  either  of  the  impor- 
tant dispatches  received  three  days  before.  This  dispatch  tried  to 
justify  his  meanderings  around  the  southern  colonies.  It  would  seem 
that  instead  of  being  overawed  by  Cornwallis's  raids,  the  southern 

13  Clinton  to  Lelancl,  May  26,  in  MSS.  of  the  Marquess  of  Lothian,  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.  Rcpt.,  1905,  p.  388. 

54  Cornwallis  received  Clinton's  first  letter  of  July  11  on  July  20,  and  Clinton's 
second  letter  of  July  11  on  July  21. 
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colonies  were  as  fiercely  rebellious  as  ever.  Moreover,  the  American 
cavalry  corps  were  constantly  destroying  Cornwallis's  land  communica- 
tions with  Lord  Rawdon  in  South  Carolina.  In  addition,  whenever 
Cornwallis  made  one  of  his  brilliant  and  victorious  advances,  his  sub- 
sequent retirement  usually  turned  out  to  be  a  miniature  retreat  from 
Moscow,  and  in  some  cases  took  on  the  semblance  of  actual  flight  from 
the  Americans. 

It  was  not  until  July  27  that  GornwalHs,  then  at  Portsmouth,  had 
time  to  reply  to  CUnton's  letters  received  a  week  before,  ordering  him 
not  to  go  to  Portsmouth.  Naturally  Cornwallis's  letter  was  a  wail  of 
protest,  in  which  he  promised  to  return  to  Yorktown,  but  complained 
that  it  was  not  a  defensible  post.  He  strengthened  his  argument  by 
enclosing  the  report  of  the  engineers  to  the  effect  that  Old  Point  Com- 
fort was  no  place  in  which  to  keep  the  'Royal  Navy'. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1781  the  royal  navy  had  upon  its  roll 
many  notable  admirals— but  they  were  not  available  at  New  York. 
Threats  upon  the  coast  of  England  by  France  and  Holland  kept  Hyde 
Packer,  Kempenfelt,  Darby,  and  Shuldham  busy  defending  the  home- 
land itself.  The  next  most  important  work  was  not  at  New  York,  or  even 
in  North  American  waters,  but  in  the  West  Indies.  There,  Admirals 
Rodney  and  Hood  were  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  defending 
the  sugar  islands,  wherein  so  many  EngUsh  families  had  heavy  invest- 
ments. Moreover,  Rodney  and  Hood  had  to  watch  Grasse.  New 
York  was  relatively  unimportant.^^ 

Now  Admiral  Rodney  at  the  West  India  station  had  been  busy 
for  some  time  with  the  combined  pleasure  and  duty  of  looting  the 
Dutch  island  of  St.  Eustatius,  and  the  consequences  thereof.  These 
consequences  had  been  annoying,  as  Rodney's  ruthlessness  had  made 
no  distinction  between  British  and  enemy  goods.  Moreover,  his  tem- 
per had  probably  not  been  improved  by  the  news  that  when  he 
finally  dispatched  thirty  shiploads  of  plunder  to  England,  the  incon- 
siderate French  naval  commander.  La  Motte-Picquet,  had  dashed  out 
from  Brest  and  captured  twenty-six  of  the  convoy.  Consequently, 
there  were  many  things  on  Rodney's  mind  besides  watching  Admiral 
Grasse.^^ 

On  July  7,  Rodney  learned  that  Grasse,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
at  Martinique,  had  sailed  thence,  with  thirty-six  actual  war  vessels, 

15  L.  M.  Penson,  London  West  India  Interest  in  the  i8th  Century,  Ewg.  Hist,  Rev., 
XXXVI.  373- 

16  Rodney's  conduct  at  St.  Eustatius  and  its  sequel  need  not  be  elaborated  here;  sec 
Rodney's  Letters  {supra)  and  Edna  Vosper,  Report  on  the  Sir  John  Vaughan  Papers  in 
the  William  L.  Clements  Library. 
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but  Rodney's  informant  did  not  know  where  they  were  going.  In 
order  to  clear  himself  afterward,  Rodney  said  that  upon  receipt  of 
this  intelligence  he  had  specifically  warned  the  admiral  at  New  York 
that  Grasse  had  sailed  for  Cape  Frangois  (to  pick  up  more  troops  and 
supplies),  and  was  thence  bound  for  the  Chesapeake;  therefore  let  the 
admiral  at  New  York  beware.  If  any  such  dispatch  had  actually 
been  sent,  and  had  actually  been  received  at  New  York,  both  Graves 
and  Clinton  might  have  been  forewarned.  But  they  were  not— for 
two  reasons.  First,  Rodney  never  sent  such  a  message.  What  he 
really  wrote  on  July  7  was  that  Grasse  had  left  Martinique,  that 
Rodney  did  not  know  whether  he  had  gone  to  Cape  Frangois,  but 
that  he  was  destined  to  sail  to  "America",  without  specifying  the 
Chesapeake.  This  made  a  great  deal  of  difference,  because  CUnton 
and  Graves  expected  Grasse  to  come  north,  but  the  word  "America", 
instead  of  "Chesapeake"  would  simply  confirm  Clinton  and  Graves 
in  their  opinion  that  Grasse  was  coming  to  cooperate  with  Wash- 
ington in  the  attack  on  New  York.  The  second  reason  that  Clinton 
was  not  forewarned  was  this:  the  dispatch,  even  in  its  vastly  different 
form,  was  entrusted  to  Captain  Wells  of  the  sloop  Swallow.  Wells 
reached  New  York  safely,  but  as  the  dispatch  was  addressed  to  the 
admiral,  and  Graves  was  absent  cruising  off  Boston,  Wells  started  to 
follow  him  when,  off  the  coast  of  Long  Island,  an  American  privateer 
hove  into  sight.  Wells  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  punish  the 
impudent  Yankee  skipper.  The  result  was  precisely  the  opposite  of 
what  Wells  intended,  because  three  more  impudent  Yankees  sailed 
up,  and  Wells,  carrying  important  dispatches  which  he  had  no  right 
to  jeopardize,  was  compelled  to  destroy  them  and  beach  the  Swallow 
on  Long  Island.  Graves  did  not  receive  Rodney's  news  until  six  weeks 
after  it  was  sent.^^ 

We  have  observed  that  on  July  7  Rodney  at  Barbados  received 
information  to  the  effect  that  Grasse  had  left  Martinique  with  thirty- 
six  war  ships,  and  that  it  was  currently  believed  that  the  Frenchman 
was  bound  to  Santo  Domingo  (Cape  Francois).  On  July  9  Rodney 
ordered  Hood  to  take  eight  ships  to  Antigua  to  refit  and  to  sail  with 
them  then  to  reenforce  Graves  at  New  York,  since  Grasse  was  obvi- 
ously on  his  way  to  join  Barras  at  Newport.  Shortly  after  this 
Rodney  fell  quite  ill,  and  on  July  23  ordered  Admiral  Drake  to  take 
command  in,  the  Leeward  Islands  while  he,  Rodney,  proposed  to 
return  to  England  for  his  health.  Hood  was  to  go  to  New  York. 
Then  Rodney  learned  that  an  incoming  British  convoy  of  merchant 

Graves,  Two  Letters,  pp.  9-12;  Rodney,  Letters,  p.  149. 
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vessels  was  nearby,  bound  for  Jamaica.  Therefore,  on  July  24,  he 
directed  Hood  to  take  twenty-two  ships,  instead  o£  eight,  and  to  con- 
duct that  convoy  safely  to  Jamaica  before  going  north  to  join  Graves. 
A  week  later,  on  July  30,  Rodney  was  badly  deceived  by  some  "dis- 
affected British  subjects"  in  consequence  of  which  he  sent  Admiral 
Drake  on  a  wild  goose  chase  to  St.  Lucia  with  six  ships  to  attack  a 
French  force  which  did  not  exist.  Rodney  had  only  himself  to  blame 
if  his  conduct  at  St.  Eustatius  had  "disaflFected"  those  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  loyal.  Then  Rodney's  illness  compelled  him  to 
embark  for  England  on  August  i.^^ 

It  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  the  British  had  no  real  idea  of  the 
Franco-American  plans.  They  were  as  puzzled  as  the  Americans  in 
regard  to  Grasse's  purpose.  They  had  a  vague  idea  that  the  French 
admiral  might  come  north,  but  when,  and  with  what  numbers,  they 
knew  not.  Unfortunately  for  themselves  they  assumed  that  Grasse 
was  bringing  only  a  few  vessels.  Possibly  Sir  Henry  Clinton  should 
have  been  thinking  this  out.  On  July  28  he  wrote  a  routine  dispatch 
to  Oermain,  saying  that  it  was  understood  that  Grasse  had  left 
Martinique  and  might  be  expected  oflF  New  York  at  any  time,  but  as 
Rodney  was  doubtless  following  him,  all  would  be  well. 

So  much  for  what  one  finds  in  the  papers  of  Clinton  and  Germain, 
and  in  the  official  records  generally.  But  something  very  different 
seems  to  have  been  absorbing  Clinton  at  this  period.  Buried  in  the 
papers  of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  is  a  series  of  letters  endorsed  from 
"Sir  H.  C."  The  calendarer  has  assumed  that  "H.  C."  is  Sir  Henry 
Crosby,  an  officer  on  Clinton's  staff  at  New  York.  Many  years  ago 
Justin  Winsor  guessed  that  "H.  C."  was  "Henry  Clinton"  and  a  read- 
ing of  the  letters  makes  this  clear.  The  letters  may  have  been  written 
to  Sir  Charles  Grey,  who,  of  all  the  British  generals,  was  the  most 
loyal  to  Clinton.  In  a  letter  of  July  28,  Clinton  unburdens  himself 
with  bitter  words  about  CornwalUs's  behavior,  raiUng  at  his  lordship 
as  a  spoiled  child  and  favorite  of  the  minister,  and  ending  with 
the  expressed  determination  that  when  the  campaign  of  1781  was 

18  Rodney,  Letters,  pp.  147-169;  care  must  be  taken  to  notice  the  pages  in  this 
book  numbered  by  asterisks,  as  the  pages  are  most  confusing  because  of  the  addition 
of  supplementary  material  without  renumbering.  See  also  London  Chronicle,  Sept. 
8-1 1  and  25-27.  When  Rodney  reached  Bermuda,  he  sent  a  ship  to  New  York  bear- 
ing a  last  message  to  Graves  that  Grasse  had  twenty-eight  large  ships,  of  which  Rodney 
imagined  that  twelve,  and  perhaps  part  of  another  squadron,  were  destined  to  go  to 
North  America.  But  even  this  misleading  information  did  not  reach  Graves  for  three 
weeks,  at  the  very  moment  when  Graves  was  at  grips,  not  with  part  of  the  French 
fleet,  but  with  Grasse's  whole  force.  Rodney,  Letters,  pp.  173-174;  Graves,  Two  Letters, 
p.  33;  Pari.  Reg.,  VIII.  204. 
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over  "I  shall  resign  the  command  which  I  have  held  with  disgust 
under  the  present  Minister  [Germain]".  The  really  important  in- 
formation in  this  letter  has  been  oddly  overlooked.  In  it  Clinton  tells 
us  that  he  has  gone  blind.^^ 

Clinton  had  attacks  of  this  sort,  both  before  and  afterward.  The 
exact  nature  of  his  blindness  is  naturally  difficult  to  determine,  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  of  a  temporary  type.  People  in  New  York 
during  that  summer  complained  that  Clinton  was  unapproachable. 
Jeremy  Bentham,  a  frequent  visitor  at  Shelburne's  country  place, 
records  gossip  coming  by  way  of  Sir  Charles  Grey.  "The  same  ac- 
counts still  continue  that  we  have  heard  before,  of  Clinton's  eccentrici- 
ties :  that  he  shuts  himself  up  for  three  or  four  days  together,  and  is  seen 
by  nobody."  Clinton's  disagreement  with  Cornwallis  as  to  policy  was 
of  such  a  nature  that  he  did  not  wish  that  dormant  commission  to  be- 
come an  active  one — hence  he  kept  his  own  counsel  about  his  physical 
condition.  But  it  requires  no  great  feat  of  imagination  to  understand 
that  during  those  critical  days,  Clinton's  mind  may  not  have  been  at 
work  trying  to  divine  the  plans  of  Grasse.^^ 

By  August  2,  Clinton  appears  to  have  recovered  sufficiently  to  go 
back  to  his  old  work  of  hammering  at  Cornwallis  for  reenforcements. 
In  reviewing  the  controversy  between  them,  Clinton  suggested  that  if 
CornwalHs  would  not  help  him  attack  Philadelphia,  and  if  he  had 
no  move  of  his  own  in  contemplation,  his  lordship  might  send  some 
troops  to  New  York.  Meantime,  on  July  27,  Cornwallis  had  decided 
that  Portsmouth  was  a  worse  position  than  Yorktown,  and  advised 
Clinton  that  he  would  return  to  the  latter  place. 

19  Shelburne  MSS.,  67:159. 

20Bentham's  Wor\s,  John  Bowring,  cd.  (London,  1842),  vol.  X.,  pt.  i,  pp.  107- 
108;  Clinton  to  Buckinghamshire,  Feb.  16,  1782,  in  MSS.  .  of  Marquess  of  Lothian, 
p.  410.  In  the  course  of  the  preparation  of  Responsibility  for  the  Failure  of  the  Bur- 
goyne  Campaign  {Am.  Hist.  Rev.,  XXXV.  542),  Miss  Jane  Clark  found  that  Clinton 
had  a  similar  attack  in  the  summer  of  1777.  The  coincidence  is  interesting,  as  on  both 
occasions  Clinton  was  confronted  with  the  difficult  task  of  trying  to  succor  a  be- 
leaguered British  general,  but  with  inadequate  forces.  The  exact  nature  of  Clinton's 
eye  trouble  is,  of  course,  almost  impossible  to  ascertain.  Medical  histories  before  the 
19th  century  are  notoriously  inadequate.  The  facts  are  these:  (i)  Clinton  was  moody, 
sensitive,  and  of  a  brooding  nature — decidedly  an  introvert  type;  (2)  the  blindness 
was  of  a  temporary  nature;  (3)  the  disability  attacked  Clinton  on  at  least  three  known 
occasions  when  he  was  faced  with  the  necessity  of  making  a  momentous  decision; 
(4)  Spaeth  in  his  article,  The  Differentiation  of  the  Ocular  Manifestations  of  Hysteria 
and  of  Ocular  Malingering  {Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  Dec.  1930,  pp.  912,  927), 
suggests  a  reasonable  explanation  of  Clinton's  trouble.  I  am  under  obligation  to 
Dr.  A.  S.  Barr,  ophthalmologist,  and  Dr.  A.  M.  Barrett,  professor  of  psychiatry  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  for  their  aid  in  this  matter.  Harold  Murdock,  in  his  Btin]{cr 
Hill,  has  most  suggestively  entitled  one  chapter  The  Sensitiveness  of  General  Clinton. 
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On  August  3,  oflF  Antigua,  Admiral  Hood  received  some  real 
news.  Rodney,  just  before  he  sailed  for  England  on  August  i,  had 
been  informed  that  thirty  American  pilots  for  the  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake  had  arrived  at  Cape  Frangois,  the  French  section  of  the 
island  of  Santo  Domingo.  It  was  to  Cape  Frangois  that  Grasse  was 
making  his  way.  Rodney  advised  Hood,  without  comment.  Hood 
saw  that  this  was  important  information  and  dispatched  the  sloop 
Active  to  New  York,  to  warn  Graves.  Fate  was  with  the  Americans 
again,  for  the  Active  was  captured  and  taken  into  Philadelphia.  The 
significance  of  pilots  for  the  Chesapeake  was  lost.^^ 

Clinton  wrote  to  Germain  on  August  9  that  he  had  managed  to 
hold  up  the  troops  which  Cornwallis  was  to  send  from  Virginia, 
but  that  Germain  must  understand  that  Cornwallis  had  at  his  disposal 
at  least  twice  the  force  that  CHnton  had  in  New  York.  He  men- 
tioned again  that  Grasse  might  be  en  route,  but  still  seemed  firmly 
convinced  that  New  York  was  the  destination  of  Grasse's  armament. 
CHnton  begged  Germain  to  send  reenforcements  and  hoped  that  the 
promised  German  troops  would  arrive  before  Grasse.  Two  days 
later  the  Germans  arrived,  supposedly  2500  strong,  but  sixty-six  had 
died  at  sea,  and  410  were  down  with  scurvy.  Not  satisfied  with  this 
kind  of  a  reenforcement,  Clinton  wrote  to  Cornwallis  again  on  August 
II,  asking  that  the  Light  Infantry  and  Queen's  Rangers  be  sent  to 
New  York.  He  assumed  that  Cornwallis  was  by  this  time  well  forti- 
fied at  Yorktown  and  could  spare  the  troops.  This,  just  after  he  had 
written  to  Germain  saying  he  was  taking  no  troops  from  Cornwallis. 
Meantime  the  grim  Washington  kept  Clinton  on  edge  by  making 
another  demonstration  against  New  York,  this  time  with  11,000  men. 

Cornwallis  took  more  time  than  anticipated  in  moving  his  army 
back  from  Portsmouth  to  Yorktown,  and  on  August  12  he  was  obliged 
to  notify  Clinton  that  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  get  all  the  troops 
up  the  river.  Then  he  made  the  mistake  of  fortifying  the  wrong  side 
first.  Yorktown  and  Gloucester  are  on  opposite  banks  of  the  York 
River;  Cornwallis  proposed  to  hold  both.  Yorktown  was  the  more 
important,  but  he  began  to  fortify  Gloucester  first,  with  the  result  that 
the  Yorktown  fortifications  were  not  complete  when  the  crisis  came. 

Mid-August  saw  Clinton  somewhat  recovered  in  spirits,  so  that  on 
August  16  he  gaily  suggested  to  Graves  that,  as  Grasse  could  not  pos- 
sibly arrive  for  another  week  or  ten  days,  they  might  try  again  to 
attack  Newport;  whereupon  Graves  decided  that  two  ships  needed 
repairs.    As  for  Grasse,  Graves  now  believed  that  the  story  of  his 

21  Graves,  Two  Letters,  pp.  13-14;  CCC,  II.  141;  Rodney,  Letters,  p.  166. 
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coming  was  nothing  but  the  product  of  a  "heated  imagination",  and 
even  if  Grasse  did  come,  it  would  be  with  only  a  few  vessels  to  replace 
those  which  Barras  was  sending  back  to  France  to  refit.  Still,  it  ap- 
peared that  when  Graves's  ships  were  repaired,  CHnton  might  at  last 
get  something  done.  On  August  18  he  had  3000  men  ready  to  embark, 
and  could  go  to  Newport  on  twenty-four  hours'  notice.  But  it  took 
two  days  more  to  repair  the  ships.  Whereupon,  on  August  20,  Clinton 
had  another  attack  of  blindness.^^ 

On  that  same  day,  Cornwallis  was  extremely  irritated.  His  army 
was  still  straggling  up  from  Portsmouth  to  Yorktown,  the  work  on 
the  fortifications  was  slow  (Virginia  in  August)  and  all  kinds  of 
details  were  going  wrong.  He  therefore  wrote  to  Clinton  a  some- 
what querulous  letter,  saying  that  he  had  left  the  Yorktown  region 
because  Clinton  wanted  him  to  go  to  Portsmouth  and  that  no  sooner 
was  he  across  the  James,  en  route  to  Portsmouth,  than  CHnton  ordered 
him  to  attack  Philadelphia.  Moreover,  his  lordship  had  many  times 
expressed  the  opinion  that  Clinton's  Philadelphia  idea  was  fatuous  so 
that  if  Sir  Henry  wanted  to  attack  Philadelphia  by  way  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, he  had  better  come  and  do  it  himself.^^ 

August  20,  Clinton  blind,  Cornwallis  angry.  Graves  puttering 
around,  and  Hood  utterly  out  of  touch  with  his  most  important  task 
of  watching  Grasse.  Moreover,  even  at  New  York,  Graves  and  Clinton 
were  not  closely  in  contact  with  one  another,  as  the  general's  head- 
quarters were  on  what  is  now  52nd  Street  and  the  admiral's  land 
quarters  were  in  what  is  now  South  Brooklyn.  One  letter  between 
the  two  got  mislaid  for  three  days  at  this  time.  That  very  August 
20,  178 1,  the  van  of  the  American  army  crossed  from  the  east  to  the 
west  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  above  New  York.  Just  as  Hood  lost 
Grasse,  Clinton  seems  to  have  lost  Washington.  Let  us  glance  at  the 
intelligence  reports  coming  into  the  British  headquarters  during  those 
days.  On  August  16,  the  scouts  brought  positive  information  that 
Rochambeau  and  Washington  had  just  received  news  that  Grasse  had 
arrived  at  Newport!  Such  information  could  only  serve  to  confirm 
CHnton's  view  that  New  York  was  the  objective.  On  August  18, 
another  bit  of  intelligence  came  to  CHnton  to  the  effect  that  the 
American  army  was  under  orders  to  march  at  a  minute's  notice 

22  Graves  to  Clinton  and  Clinton  to  Graves,  Aug.  17;  Graves  to  Clinton  and  Clinton 
to  Graves,  Aug.  18;  Graves  to  Clinton,  Aug.  21,  in  Clinton  MSS.  Shelburne  MSS., 
67:163. 

23  Cornwallis  to  Clinton,  Aug.  20. 
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"where,  it  has  not  Transpired",  but  the  informant  seemed  to  beUeve^^ 
they  were  going  north.^* 

On  August  19,  the  British  scout  Marquard,  north  of  New  York, 
sent  three  separate  dispatches  to  Adjutant  General  Delancey  at  the 
British  headquarters.    The  first,  written  in  the  morning,  announced 
that  Marquard  had  positive  information  from  one  of  his  woman  agents 
that  the  French  had  struck  their  tents  and  were  marching  for  North 
Castle  (which  was  to  the  north)  and  that  Washington  was  preparing 
to  cross  the  Hudson  at  Dobbs  Ferry.   The  second  dispatch,  written  at 
2  p.  M.,  confirmed  this  but  could  not  guess  which  way  the  Franco- 
American  forces  were  going.  The  third  was  written  at  9  p.  m.,  when 
the  female  informant  reached  Marquard's  quarters,  and  was  equally 
confusing  as  to  why  and  where  Washington  was  going.    Now  his- 
torians have  long  known  that  on  August  18,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Wurmb,  of  the  Jagers,  had  positive  information  that  "an  American 
woman,  who  was  the  mistress  of  a  French  officer  of  distinction,  had 
been  instructed  to  go  to  Trenton".^^    Marquard  now  got  the  similar 
information  (or  perhaps  it  relates  to  the  same  persons):  "Colonel 
Rochambeau,  Son  of  the  Count,  told  his  Girl  yesterday,  that  he  had 
a  horse  ready  for  her  and  that  She  must  be  this  evening  at  North 
Castle  Church,  This  mistress  is  a  Rhode  Island  Lady,  who  followed 
him  unknown  to  his  Father,  as  he  will  allow  no  kept  mistresses." 
Thus  Clinton  was  being  advised  from  two  directions,  one  of  them 
rather  close  to  the  French  high  command,  that  something  was  under 
way.  But  he  took  no  action.  On  the  20th,  three  more  notes  were  sent 
to  Delancey.    Wurmb  sent  word  that  the  Americans  had  certainly 
crossed  the  Hudson.   Marquard  reported  that  the  rebel  baggage  and 
heavy  artillery  were  going  across.   Captain  Beckwith  reported  that  he 
could  not  ascertain  what  the  Americans  were  contemplating,  but  was 
sure  that  their  whole  plan  had  suddenly  undergone  a  material  change. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  clear  that  the  British  intelligence  service  was 
functioning,  though  perhaps  not  brilliantly.    The  information  was 
making  very  little  impression  at  headquarters. 

On  August  21,  Beckwith  wrote  to  headquarters  that  it  was  the 
prevailing  opinion  among  the  Americans  that  they  were  going  to 
Baltimore.  Next  day,  "Squib"  and  another  anonymous  correspondent 
sent  news  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  Americans  were 

24  Knox  and  McCoy,  to  (Adjutant  General  Delancey  at  New  York);  "Trusty",  to 
Beverley  Robinson;  these  and  other  intelligence  reports  will  be  found  in  the  Intelligence 
Papers,  Clinton  MSS.,  under  dates  mentioned. 

25  E.  J.  Lowell,  The  Hessians  .  .  .  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  pp.  262-263; 
Marquard-Delancey  letters  in  Clinton  MSS. 
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heading  for  the  Chesapeake.  On  August  23,  "Information"  advised 
headquarters  that  the  French  were  on  their  way  to  Philadelphia.  Next 
day  Marquard  sent  in  similar  intelligence  gained  from  something 
which  a  spy  had  overheard  from  the  French  commissary  general. 

In  the  meantime,  Graves  went  on  repairing  his  ships.  On  August 
21,  he  told  CHnton  he  had  just  heard  that  Barras  was  about  to  leave 
Rhode  Island.  Clinton  replied  that  he  had  reliable  information  to 
the  effect  that  Grasse  was  bringing  only  a  few  ships  north.  Neither 
Graves  nor  CHnton  seemed  to  have  an  inkling  of  Barras's  destination. 
It  is  indeed  odd  that  such  an  exchange  of  thoughts  could  have  taken 
place  without  either  realizing  that  Barras  was  going  to  join  Grasse. 
By  August  22  Cornwallis  had  got  all  his  troops  up  to  Yorktown  and 
was  so  busy  digging  in,  that  he  notified  Clinton  that  he  could  spare 
no  troops  for  another  six  weeks.  Three  alarming  factors  presented 
themselves  to  his  lordship:  first,  Wayne  and  Lafayette  had  somehow 
been  reenforced;  second,  he  had  been  followed  from  Portsmouth  by  a 
mob  of  Loyalist  refugees  who  were  consuming  his  provisions  more 
rapidly  than  he  liked;  third,  of  the  3000  entrenching  tools  which 
Clinton  had  sent  south,  CornwalUs's  engineer  returns  showed  only 
992,  while  less  than  400  could  actually  be  located  by  the  storekeeper.-^ 

On  August  23,  when  the  Franco- American  forces,  were  passing  the 
Hudson  and  heading  south  through  Princeton,  Chief  Justice  Smith 
of  New  York  visited  Clinton  and  urged  him  to  go  out  and  stop  the 
everlasting  marching  and  countermarching  by  the  Americans.  CHnton 
replied  that,  as  Washington  had  at  least  12,000  men  and  as  the  British 
could  muster  barely  3000  for  such  an  expedition,  it  would  be  useless. 
So  another  day  passed  while  the  Americans  moved  steadily  southward. 
About  the  25th  the  traitor  Arnold  went  to  see  Clinton  and  returned  dis- 
gusted with  the  commander  in  chief's  want  of  initiative.  Two  days 
more  slipped  away.  On  the  27th,  Clinton  wrote  to  Cornwallis  that  he 
was  frankly  puzzled  by  Washington's  move,  and  could  only  guess 
that  the  American  was  moving  back  to  his  old  headquarters  at 
Morristown.^^ 

Next  day.  Admiral  Hood  arrived  with  his  ships  of  the  British  West 
India  squadron.  He  had  seen  nothing  of  Grasse  and  had  no  idea 
where  he  was.   Doubtless  there  were  congratulations  that  Hood  had 

26  CCC,  II.  244-245.  The  affair  of  the  entrenching  tools  was  part  of  the  reason  why 
the  fortifications  at  Yorktown  were  not  completed  in  time.  CCC,  II,  209-210,  250; 
Clinton  to  Buckinghamshire,  Dec.  29,  in  MSS.  of  Marquess  of  Lothian,  p.  407. 

2'^  William  Smith's  Diary,  reprinted  in  parts  in  I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes,  Iconography 
of  Manhattan  Island,  V.  1134;  J.  Thacher,  Military  Journal  (Boston,  1823),  p.  323; 
London  Chronicle,  Jan.  17-19,  1782. 
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reached  New  York  before  Grasse.^^  On  the  same  day  the  scout, 
Marquard,  sent  word  to  Delancey  that  the  French  were  now  over  the 
Hudson  River,  that  they  had  shifted  their  camp  for  three  successive 
nights  (Marquard  did  not  seem  to  understand  that  this  meant  that 
the  French  were  actually  on  the  march),  and  that  Washington  was 
carrying  flatboats,  for  what  purpose,  Marquard  did  not  opine. 

August  29  seems  to  be  the  earliest  date  at  which  we  can  say  that 
any  English  officers  actually  understood  what  had  happened,  and 
that  does  not  mean  that  the  news  reached  headquarters  on  the  29th. 
A  British  scout  named  Ogden,  who  was  evidently  not  in  a  position 
to  act  openly,  wrote  on  a  tiny  scrap  of  paper  a  message  which  he 
enclosed  in  a  button  and  sent  to  Delancey.  The  message  read:  "The 
Chesapeake  is  the  Object— all  in  motion— August  29th— Squib."  On 
the  same  day  word  was  received  from  a  British  sympathizer  in  Phila- 
delphia that  ten  French  ships  had  been  seen  of?  the  capes  of  the  Chesa- 
peake. While  we  do  not  know  just  when  these  two  messages  reached 
CUnton,  or  how  soon  he  laid  side  by  side  the  information  which  they 
contained,  we  do  know  that  Commodore  Affleck  relayed  the  news 
from  Philadelphia  to  Graves  with  the  brilliant  remark  that  the  rest  of 
the  French  fleet  had  gone  back  to  Europe.^^ 

On  August  30,  Clinton  wrote  optimistically  to  Cornwallis:  "Mr. 
Washington's  force  still  remains  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chatham 
[N.  J.]  and  I  do  not  hear  he  has  yet  detached  to  the  southward." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Washington  reached  Philadelphia  in  person  that 
very  day.  CHnton  held  the  letter  two  days,  and  then  added  a  post- 
script that  unless  Washington  sent  troops  south,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  Clinton  to  send  Cornwallis  any  reenforcement.^^ 

Graves  now  decided  that  the  addition  of  Hood's  fleet  gave  him  a 
clear  superiority  to  the  French  fleet,  so  on  August  31  he  put  to  sea 
to  seek  and  chastise  Barras's  little  fleet,  even  though  it  were  joined  by 
a  few  vessels  from  Grasse's  West  India  squadron.  That  same  day 
Cornwallis  learned  that  between  thirty  and  forty  ships  had  come  inside 
the  capes  of  the  Chesapeake,  but  as  to  what  they  were,  he  was  non- 
committal. 

28  Hood  to  Stephens,  Aug.  30,  Hood,  Letters  (London,  1895),  PP-  25-26. 

29  Affleck  to  Graves,  Aug.  29,  Graves,  Two  Letters,  p.  16.  One  report  even  had 
Grasse  en  route  to  South  America,  London  Chronicle,  Oct.  9-1 1. 

30  As  to  Washington's  position  on  Aug.  30,1  am  aware  that  his  diaries  suggest  that 
he  reached  Philadelphia  on  the  31st,  but  the  Pennsylvania  Packet,  Sept.  i,  the  Phila- 
delphia Freeman's  Journal,  Sept.  5,  and  J.  Hiltzheimer's  Diary  (Philadelphia,  1893), 
p.  45,  all  agree  that  he  reached  Philadelphia  on  the  30th.  I  have  laid  this  before 
Dr.  John  C.  Fitzpatrick,  who  agrees  that  my  statement  is  probably  correct. 
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September  i  is  the  date  upon  which  we  can  say  definitely  that  the 
higher  British  commanders  finally  realized  what  had  happened.  Cort- 
land Skinner  wrote  directly  to  Clinton  (not  Delancey)  that  the  Rebels 
were  headed  for  Princeton.    This  ought  to  have  disposed  of  the 
idea,  which  still  Ungered  in  Clinton's  head,  that  Washington  was 
going  to  attack  New  York  by  way  of  Staten  Island.^^   Princeton  was 
not  on  the  road  to  Staten  Island.   Cornwallis  learned  that  the  vessels 
inside  the  capes  were  Grasse's,  and  not  Grasse  with  a  few  ships,  but 
the  whole  French  West  India  fleet.    Eloquently  brief  is  his  cipher 
dispatch  of  September  2:  "Comte  de  Grasse's  fleet  is  within  the  Capes 
of  the  Chesapeak.   Forty  boat  loads  with  troops  went  up  the  James 
river  yesterday;  and  four  ships  He  at  the  entrance  of  this  river."  It 
must  have  been  late  in  the  day  of  September  i  when  CUnton  finally 
was  convinced-for  that  morning  he  had  written  Cornwallis  other- 
wise. Yet  WilUam  Smith's  diary  attests  that  on  that  day  it  was  known 
in  New  York  that  Washington  had  not  stopped  in  New  Jersey,  but 
was  hurrying  southward.    Still  Clinton  waited  a  day  before,  on 
September  2,  he  wrote  to  Cornwallis:  "It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Wash- 
ington is  moving  an  army  to  the  southward,  with  every  appearance  of 
haste.  ...    I  shall  either  endeavor  to  reinforce  the  army  under  your 
command  ...  or  make  every  possible  diversion  in  your  favour."^^ 
Clinton  was  sure  that  it  would  take  Washington  three  weeks  to  reach 
Cornwallis-Washington  was  at  Williamsburg  in  person  in  two  weeks, 
and  at  that,  he  had  stopped  ofiF  three  days  at  Mount  Vernon. 

Clinton  was  confident  that  Cornwallis  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  French  fleet;  Hood  and  Graves  would  take  care  of  that.  But 
Graves  and  Hood  failed,  and  failed  badly.  Looking  for  Grasse  with 
only  a  few  ships,  they  found  Grasse  with  a  fleet  that  outnumbered 
the  combined  fleets  of  Graves  and  Hood.  On  September  5,  a  naval 
battle  was  fought  of?  the  capes  of  Virginia,  which  some  historians  have 
been  pleased  to  call  "indecisive".  As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  naval  actions 
in  history  have  decided  more.  Graves  handled  his  fleet  badly,  and  got 
into  the  action  only  a  part  of  his  force,  which  was  severely  battered 
by  Grasse.  After  the  fight,  both  fleets  maneuvered  for  position,  and 
it  seems  that  at  one  time  Graves  was  actually  nearer  to  Yorktown  than 
Grasse.  Instead  of  taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  rush  in  and 
rescue  Cornwallis,  Graves  stood  out  to  sea.  Then  Hood  lost  all  touch 

31  Clinton  to  Germain,  Sept.  7,  Clinton  MSS. 

32  Even  this  letter  does  not  prove  that  Clinton  was  entirely  convinced  tliat  Wash- 
ington was  moving  south.  As  late  as  Sept.  4,  Clinton  wrote  to  Germain,  telling  of 
Arnold's  expedition  to  New  London,  but  making  no  mention  of  Washington. 
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with  Grasse  and  on  September  lo  wrote  Graves:  "I  flatter  myself  you 
will  forgive  the  liberty  I  take  in  asking  whether  you  have  any  knowl- 
edge where  the  French  fleet  is  .  .  .  ."  Evidently  at  the  moment  Graves 
did  not  know  either,  for  it  was  the  13th  before  he  repHed:  "The 
French  fleet  are  at  anchor  ...  in  the  Chesapeake,"  and  Graves  desired 
Hood's  "opinion  what  to  do  with  the  fleet  .  .  .  ".  Hood's  reply  was 
equally  futile.:  "Sir  Samuel  would  be  very  glad  to  send  an  opinion, 
but  he  really  knows  not  what  to  say  in  the  truly  lamentable  state 
we  have  brought  ourselves."  A  council  of  war,  held  on  the  London,  at 
sea,  decided  that  the  damaged  state  of  the  fleet,  the  coming  equinoxial 
storms,  and  the  impossibility  of  helping  CornwalHs  made  it  wise  for 
the  British  to  head  for  New  York  and  refit.  They  certainly  could 
not  help  CornwaUis  now,  because,  during  these  maneuvers,  Barras  had 
sHpped  into  the  Chesapeake,  with  the  Newport  squadron,  and  Grasse 
was  stronger  than  ever.  Perhaps  it  now  dawned  on  Graves  why 
Barras  had  left  Rhode  Island.^^ 

On  August  28,  while  Clinton  was  still  playing  with  his  Rhode 
Island  idea,  he  had  embarked  3000  troops  for  that  expedition.  When 
Graves  went  out  on  the  31st,  Clinton  disembarked  the  troops.  On 
September  6,  CHnton  reembarked  the  troops  and  1000  more,  to  be 
ready  to  sail  for  Yorktown  the  minute  that  Graves  returned  with  the 
fleet.  What,  specificaUy,  he  proposed  to  do  with  those  4000  men  when 
he  neared  CornwaUis  does  not  appear.  But  at  least  he  was  ready  to 
go.  While  waiting  for  Graves  to  return  he  wrote  a  dispatch  to 
Germain  on  September  7,  saying  "I  told  you  so"  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
In  this  Clinton  shows  that  he  had  clearly  overrated  Cornwalhs's 
strength.  He  even  spoke  of  the  Loyalist  refugees  (who  were  eating 
up  Cornwallis's  provisions)  as  an  asset.  He  further  bitterly  com^- 
plained  of  Germain's  failure  to  send  adequate  land  and  naval  reenforce- 
ments  with  which  to  meet  this  emergency.  True,  it  was  not  quite  the 
same  emergency  which  Clinton  had  been  talking  about  all  summer, 
but  if  proper  reenforcement  had  been  sent  it  could  have  been  met. 

Then  CHnton  waited  for  Graves— and  waited,  and  waited.  It 
took  Graves  two  weeks  to  reach  New  York  after  his  action  oflF  the 
Chesapeake.  Meantime,  on  September  13,  Clinton  held  a  council  of 
war  in  which  Commodore  Affleck  represented  the  absent  navy.''^* 

33  The  decisive  character  of  Grasse's  victory  is  well  summed  up  by  Myron  T  Her- 
nck's  address  at  the  Grasse  chateau,  Apr.  25,  1928  (typescript  given  by  Ambassador 
Hernck  to  the  W.  L.  Clements  Library).  Making  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  am- 
bassador was  eulogizing  Grasse,  his  conclusions  on  this  point  are  about  right.  See 
Hood,  Letters,  pp.  28-38. 

34  The  Clinton  MSS.  contain  the  minutes  of  thirteen  councils  of  war  held  at  New 
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Between  the  lines  o£  the  minutes,  one  may  discern  the  somewhat 
hysterical  nature  o£  the  conference.  Affleck  wanted  to  embark  5000 
men  and  convoy  them  with  a  single  ship  o£  the  line  to  Yorktown. 
How  he  proposed  to  get  such  a  forlorn  hope  through  the  entire 
French  fleet  does  not  appear.  General  LesUe  was  frantic  at  the  delay 
and  wanted  something,  anything,  done  at  once.  But  General  Robert- 
son strongly  objected  to  haste,  saying  that  they  should  wait,  not  only 
for  the  return  of  Graves,  but  for  the  additional  naval  reenforcement 
which  Admiral  Digby  was  even  then  bringing  from  England.  Next 
day,  September  14,  Clinton  held  another  council  of  war,  to  which  the 
traitor  Arnold  was  called  in.  It  was  agreed  that  since  CornwalUs  had 
8000  men  and  provisions  for  10,000  to  the  end  of  October,  they  should 
wait  for  Graves,  Hood,  and  Digby.  On  the  15th,  Graves,  still  at  sea, 
reported  his  "shattered"  fleet  as  being  on  its  way  back  to  Sandy  Hook. 
He  added  mournfully  that  the  French  were  masters  of  the  Chesapeake, 
and  that  nothing  could  be  got  in  to  CornwalUs  by  sea  save  at  night. 
Indeed,  he  had  his  fleet  huddled  together  lest  pursuing  French  cruisers 
cut  out  the  straggling  vessels.^^ 

September  16  found  the  Franco- American  armies  closing  in  on 
CornwalUs.  His  lordship  wrote  Clinton  that  only  the  commander  in 
chief's  promise  to  come  at  once  to  the  aid  of  Yorktown  prevented  him 
from  flinging  his  whole  army  in  open  battle  against  the  French  and 
Americans,  which  would  have  been  a  despairing  gesture.  CornwalUs 
still  had  six  weeks'  provisions,  but,  as  the  work  on  the  fortifications 
on  the  Yorktown  side  had  been  fatally  slow,  CornwaUis  concluded  his 
letter  with  these  words :  "This  place  is  in  no  State  of  defense.  If  you 
cannot  relieve  me  very  soon,  you  must  be  prepared  to  hear  the  Worst." 

On  September  19,  Graves  got  his  badly  damaged  fleet  back  to 
New  York,  but  in  no  condition  to  sail  out  at  once  convoying  troops 
to  CornwalUs,  nor  to  break  through  the  French  fleet  in  the  process. 
Four  precious  days  were  then  consumed  in  ascertaining  what  repairs 
were  needed,  so  that  it  was  not  until  the  23d  that  ten  ships  were  sent 
up  to  the  yards  and  work  begun.  On  the  same  day  CUnton  held 
another  council  of  war  of  his  general  officers.  They  reached  the  some- 
York  between  Sept.  13  and  Oct.  16,  1781.  They  may  be  found  by  date  in  the  Clinton 
MSS.  The  significance  of  these  documents  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  late  Professor 
C.  H,  Van  Tyne,  who  mentioned  some  in  his  England  and  America,  pp.  144-145.  Since 
1927  the  others  have  been  discovered,  which  throw  a  somewhat  different  light  on 
Clinton's  responsibility.  Professor  Van  Tyne  intended  to  use  them  in  the  third  volume 
of  his  History  of  the  Founding  of  the  American  Republic,  which  was  never  completed. 

35  Graves  to  Clinton,  Sept.  15,  which  reached  Clinton  Sept.  17;  Clinton  to  Ger- 
main, Sept.  26. 
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what  obvious  conclusion  that  a  direct  move  by  army  and  navy  was  the 
only  thing  that  could  save  Cornwallis.  This  necessitated  another  coun- 
cil the  next  day  at  which  the  flag,  as  well  as  the  general,  officers  were 
present.  This  assembly  decided  to  put  the  troops  on  the  "King's 
Ships",  that  is,  the  royal  navy,  not  the  transports,  and  send  word  to 
Cornwallis  that  they  would  start  south  by  October  5. 

On  that  same  day  Admiral  Digby  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  with  a 
small  naval  reenforcement— and  Prince  WilHam  Henry,  destined  to 
become  King  William  IV.  o£  England.  On  the  25th,  nearly  a  week 
after  he  had  got  back  to  New  York,  Graves  discovered  that  the  navy 
yard  had  no  lumber  with  which  to  repair  his  ships.  So  Clinton  rushed 
over  from  his  stores  the  wood  which  had  been  marked  for  barracks 
at  St.  Lucia.  Next,  Graves  found  that  he  was  without  combustibles 
with  which  to  prepare  fire  ships,  and  Clinton  had  to  open  up  the 
army  ordnance  stores.  Next  day,  the  26th,  Prince  William  landed  at 
New  York,  and  two  days  were  consumed  in  parties,  parades,  recep- 
tions, and  speeches.^^ 

Cornv^allis's  letter  announcing  that  if  he  were  not  speedily  relieved, 
Clinton  might  expect  to  hear  "the  worst",  reached  New  York  on  the 
23d,  when  Clinton  interpreted  it  to  mean  that  Cornwallis  would  be 
forced  to  retreat  out  of  harm's  way.  On  the  26th  it  impressed  itself  upon 
him  that  "worst"  might  have  another  meaning,  and  he  hastily  called 
a  council  of  general  officers,  who  expressed  the  opinion  that  "worst" 
meant  "worst"  and  that  Cornwallis  could  not  retreat,  but  would  be 
forced  to  surrender.  In  his  anxiety  to  do  something,  Clinton  reverted 
to  his  favorite  project,  a  raid  into  the  Jerseys  toward  Philadelphia. 
The  generals  sensibly  opposed  this  on  the  ground  that  they  certainly 
did  not  want  the  army  to  be  away  on  any  such  junket  when  the  ships 
should  be  ready. 

Digby  and  Hood  were  much  dissatisfied  with  the  idea  of  putting 
the  army  and  navy  to  sea  without  any  very  clear  idea  of  what  they 
were  going  to  do  when  they  reached  Virginia.  Therefore,  on  Septem- 
ber 27,  they  sought  out  Clinton  and  began  to  ask  questions.  For 
example,  inquired  Digby,  is  the  navy  merely  to  take  the  army  within 
striking  distance  of  Cornwallis  and  then  sail  away  to  safety?  Clinton 
protested  against  any  such  notion,  for  how  could  he  feed  that  mob 
without  the  fleet?  Well,  then,  asked  Digby,  suppose  by  some  miracle 
the  fleet  gets  through  Grasse's  augmented  fleet  and  into  the  Chesa- 
peake, how  are  they  to  be  got  out  again?  Doubts  were  also  raised 
as  to  whether  Admiral  Graves's  promise  to  sail  on  October  5  was  in 

36  Clinton  to  Germain,  Sept,  26;  Stokes,  Iconography,  V.  1136. 
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any  way  to  be  trusted.^'  Whereupon,  on  the  28th,  Chnton  called 
another  council  of  the  general  officers  to  discuss  these  points.  They 
agreed  on  but  one  thing,  namely,  that  Graves  would  not  be  ready  by 
October  5,  and  that  CornwaUis  should  certainly  be  notified  to  that 
efJect.  But  first  they  asked  Graves,  who  confirmed  their  fears,  say- 
ing that  he  could  not  set  out  before  October  8.^^ 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  about  this  time  the  British  head- 
quarters at  New  York  was  the  scene  of  considerable  discord.  Captain 
William  CornwaUis,  of  H.  M.  74-gun  ship  Canada  was  storming 
around  because  Graves's  delays  were  imperiling  his  brother.  Lord 
Charles  CornwaUis,  at  Yorktown.  Major  Damcr,  Germain's  friend, 
was  one  of  the  officers  \v\\o  had  been  embarked,  disembarked,  and 
reembarked  until  he  was  decidedly  acid  in  his  comments  on  CUnton's 
incapacity  and  his  faUure  to  anticipate  Washington's  plans.  WiUiam 
Smith  wrote  that  Clinton  was  a  domineering  trifler  surrounded  by  a 
5taff  of  third-rate  sycophants.  Arnold  was  disgrunded  on  many 
counts— the  more  so  when  he  saw  his  advice  being  ignored  by  the 
British  as  much  as  it  ever  had  been  by  the  Americans.  Old  General 
Robertson  relieved  the  tension  by  being  "abandoned  to  FrivoUty— he 
has  Parties  of  Girls  in  the  Fort  Garden,  in  the  Midst  of  his  own  Fears, 
and  the  Anxieties  of  this  Hour".^^ 

'  Now  when  Graves  reported  that  he  could  not  sail  before  October 
8,  CUnton  caUed  another  councU  of  the  flag  and  general  officers  on 
September  30.  They  agreed  that  they  must  sail,  even  though  the 
whole  French  navy  were  between  them  and  CornwaUis.  But  when  ? 
It  was  apparent  that  they  must  again  delay  the  date  to  October  12. 
The  navy  men  then  withdrew,  and  the  army  men  held  a  separate 
councU  and  agreed  to  send  to  CornwaUis  at  once  the  news  of  this 
further  delay,  but  not  to  teU  the  navy  that  they  had  done  so. 

The  work  on  the  ships  at  New  York  went  on,  while  the  Americans 
tightened  their  Unes  about  Yorktown.  On  October  3,  Washington 
was  within  iioo  yards  of  CornwaUis's  works.  On  October  5,  Graves 
discovered  that  there  was  no  powder  fit  for  use  on  board  his  own 
flagship,  the  London.  Clinton  patiently  opened  up  the  army  stores 
without  comment. 

The  next  day,  Graves  and  CUnton  got  into  an  unfortunate  squabble. 
Graves  began  it  by  reopening  an  old  question  of  whether  the  69th 

•^■^  Minutes  of  the  council  of  war  of  Sept.  28. 

38  Graves  to  Clinton,  Sept.  28;  Pari.  Reg.,  VIII.  igf). 

35>H.  Brodrick  to  T.  Townshend,  Sept.  30,  in  Ross,  Cornii/aUis,  I.  121;  Danier  to 
Germain,  Sept.  27,  in  Germain  MSS.;  Stokes,  Iconography,  V.  1134-1135. 
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regiment  belonged  to  the  army  or  the  navy.  CUnton  insisted  that  it 
was  his,  while  Graves  declared  that  it  was  needed  for  marine  duty  on 
Hood's  squadron.  Then  Graves  raised  the  question  of  what  should 
be  done  with  the  troops  embarked  on  the  war  vessels,  if  it  were  im- 
possible to  relieve  CornwalHs,  and  Hood  had  to  hurry  back  to  his 
West  India  station.  Should  Hood  take  with  him  the  quota  of  troops 
carried  on  his  vessels  ?  The  seriousness  of  this  affair  lay,  as  mentioned 
above,  in  the  fact  that  leaving  the  West  Indies  unguarded  meant 
criticism  in  ParUament  from  the  British  investing  classes.  It  seems 
to  have  disturbed  Graves  more  than  Hood,  but  then  Hood  was  prob- 
ably an  abler  man  than  his  superior.  ■ 

Clinton  took  these  matters  up  on  October  7  and  wrote  to  Graves, 
suggesting  that  if  Hood  must  hurry  back  to  the  West  Indies,  then 
empty  transports  should  follow  the  fleet  at  sea.  In  the  event  that  they 
were  unable  to  relieve  Cornwallis,  then  Hood  must  transfer  the  troops 
to  the  transports  at  sea.  Graves  said  he  would  present  the  matter  at 
a  council  of  the  flag  officers  next  day.  Evidently  Digby  was  ashore 
the  night  of  October  7,  and  saw  Clinton.  They  decided  that  a  meeting 
of  the  flag  and  general  officers  was  essential  to  iron  out  this  latest 
difficulty,  and  it  would  appear  that  Clinton  told  Digby  to  see  Graves 
and  ask  him  to  come  up  to  the  army  headquarters  for  such  a  meeting 
the  next  day.  But  Graves  had  arranged  a  meeting  of  his  own  flag 
officers  for  that  day  and  was  apparently  angered  at  what  he  regarded 
as  Clinton's  attempt  to  order  him  around.  On  the  morning  of  Octo- 
ber 8,  he  therefore  sent  a  very  stiff  letter,  written  in  the  third  persoq, 
wherein  he  virtually  said  to  Clinton,  "Don't  wait  the  meeting  for  me, 
as  I  shall  not  be,  there". 

At  the  meeting  of  the  flag  officers  Graves's  behavior  convinced  even 
Hood  that  he  was  anxious  to  make  trouble  and  create  difficulties  for 
the  army.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  Hood  solved  the  problem  of  the 
troops  on  board  his  ships  by  saying  that  the  relief  of  Cornwallis  was 
of  paramount  importance,  and  that  the  precious  West  Indies  would 
have  to  take  care  of  themselves.  In  reporting  this  gathering,  Hood 
wrote  to  a  friend:  "I  own  to  you  I  think  very  meanly  of  the  ability 
of  our  present  commanding  officer  [Graves].  I  know  he  is  a  cunning 
man,  he  may  be  a  good  theoretical  man,  but  he  is  certainly  a  bad 
practical  one,  and  most  clearly  proved  himself  on  the  fifth  of  last 
month  to  be  unequal  to  the  conducting  of  a  great  squadron."^^ 

Clinton  did  not  reply  to  Graves's  brusque  letter  until  the  next  day, 
when  he  replied  with  the  utmost  civility  and  tact  that  the  apparent 
offense  had  been  due  to  a  misconception.  <  . 

40  Hood  and  Rodney  both  criticized  Graves's  incompetence,  Hood,  Letters,  pp.  28,  44. 
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Another  day  slipped  away  before  Clinton  called  another  council  of 
generals  to  take  up  the  rather  important  question  of  what  they  would 
do  with  an  army  and  fleet  which  the  French  would  not  permit  to  get 
near  Yorktown.  They  decided  to  land  either  at  Newport  News  or 
on  Monday's  Point,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  York  River,  though  how 
anyone  who  was  examining  a  map  could  imagine  that  they  were  going 
to  reach  cither  place,  is  difficult  to  understand.  During  this  council  of 
the  loth  the  wind  shifted,  and  even  had  Graves  been  ready  to  go,  it 
would  have  been  impossible. 

On  October  ii,  the  Americans  were  within  600  yards  of  Corn- 
wallis's  works  at  Yorktown.  On  the  12th,  they  cut  that  down  to 
300  yards.  Yorktown  was  being  subjected  to  a  furious  bombardment 
by  heavy  artillery.  Clinton  whiled  away  the  14th  writing  to  Corn- 
wallis  his  plans  for  landing  the  troops,  and  to  Germain  assuring  him 
that  the  army  of  relief  had  already  been  embarked.  October  15  found 
the  fleet  at  New  York  still  windbound,  and  on  this  same  day  Corn- 
wallis  mournfully  wrote  that  it  was  too  late,  for  if  Clinton  came  now 
he  would  risk  losing  his  army  also.  October  16  was  devoted  to 
another  council  of  war  at  New  York,  whereat  the  generals  now  saw 
the  futility  of  their  plans  of  landing  as  devised  on  the  loth,  and  yet, 
determined  to  see  the  matter  through,  decided  to  land  on  the  yet  more 
inaccessible  Rappahannock.  Next  day  Cornwallis  wrote  to  Wash- 
ington, proposing  a  capitulation.  ,j 

It  was  not  until  October  18  that  the  army  and  navy,  Clinton  and 
Graves,  and  the  all  important  wind  decided  to  play  together.  The 
army  for  the  relief  of  Yorktown  proceeded  only  as  far  as  Sandy  Hook 
when  the  tide  turned  against  it,  and  not  until  the  19th  did  the  arma- 
ment get  to  sea.  From  Graves's  flagship,  the  London,  Clinton  wrote 
to  Germain  expressing  the  opinion  that  he  would  be  in  time  to  save 
Cornwallis.  But  in  a  private  letter  to  his  correspondent  (whose  letters 
are  preserved  in  the  Shelburne  Collection)  he  wrote  in  such  manner 
as  to  show  that  he  knew  he  was  embarked  on  a  crazy  expedition. 
The  French  fleet  still  outnumbered  the  British,  and  even  if  they 
defeated  Grasse,  they  would  still  have  to  deal  with  the  combined 
forces  of  Washington  and  Rochambeau.  There  never  was  a  better 
illustration  of  the  bulldog's  persistence.  Bitterly  Clinton  blamed  Ger- 
main for  the  failure  to  send  men  and  suppUes  and  for  misleading  him 
into  believing  that  Rodney  would  take  care  of  Grasse.^^ 

41  Clinton  to  Cornwallis,  Oct.  i8,  in  Clinton  MSS.;  Clinton  to   ,  Oct.  19,  in 

Shelburne  MSS.,  67:167;  Clinton  to  Germain,  Oct.  19,  in  Clinton  MSS.;  Darner  to 
Germain,  Oct.  13  and  29,  in  Germain  MSS. 
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Clinton  and  Graves  reached  the  Chesapeake  on  October  24,  only 
to  find  that  Cornwallis  had  surrendered  his  army  five  days  earUer. 

The  disaster  of  this  British  army  at  Yorktown  produced  a  pamphlet 
battle.  Sometimes  I  am  incHned  to  think  that  every  few  months  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  his  life,  CHnton  selected  a  fresh  copy  of  one  of  these 
pamphlets  and  covered  the  margin  w^ith  annotations,  reproaches,  and 
explanations.  A  collection  of  fifty-two  such  copies  exists  in  the  Library 
of  Congress.  A  similar  collection  exists  with  Clinton's  own  papers  in 
the  William  L.  Clements  Library.  The  Clements  collection  also  con- 
tains hundreds  of  notes,  memoranda,  drafts,  and  letters  on  the  subject, 
written  in  CUnton's  execrable  scrawl,  not  to  mention  the  folios  of  his 
Historical  Detail.^^  Some  day,  perhaps  all  these  may  be  published,  but 
no  scholar  who  has  examined  them  will  venture  to  predict  when  that 
will  occur.  It  is  difficult  for  outsiders  to  form  a  conception  of  the 
bulk  of  this  material— and  its  illegibiUty.  Clinton's  friends  often  wrote 
him  not  to  employ  his  own  penmanship. 

No  one  who  has  surveyed  these  sources  can  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  surrender  at  Yorktown,  like  most  historic  events, 
can  not  be  traced  to  any  single  cause.  It  was  the  result  of  interacting 
causes.  Germain's  wrong-headed  favoritism  and  his  failure  to  support 
his  principal  commander;  Cornwallis's  mistaken  belief  that  a  British 
victory  was  an  American  defeat;  Clinton's  failure  to  divine  the  plans 
of  Washington  in  time;  the  condition  of  Graves's  fleet  after  the  battle 
with  Grasse  oflf  the  capes  of  the  Chesapeake;  Rodney's  illness;  Clinton's 
blindness;  Graves's  incompetence;  Hood's  failure  to  keep  track  of 
Grasse — all  these  explain  something.  Nothing,  however,  can  detract 
from  the  extraordinary  patience  and  strategy  of  George  Washington, 
who,  after  watching  ill  luck  and  incompetence  spoil  his  plans  and 
defeat  his  purposes  for  five  years,  at  the  last  managed  a  campaign 
in  which  every  essential  element  functioned  on  time  and  in  time. 
This  story  might  well  be  entided  "When  Britain  failed  to  muddle 
through". 

Randolph  G.  Adams. 

The  William  L.  Clements  Library. 

^  An  Historical  Detail  of  Seven  Years'  Campaign  in  North  America,  3  vols.,  MS.  in 
Clinton  MSS;  CCC,  I.  xix. 


NOTES  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

Prohibition      the  Confederacy  ^ 

As  eVeryone  knows,  the  6id  South  was  fond  of  its  drink/  The 
frosty  mi\t  juleps  of  the  Kentucky  gentlemen  and  the  fiery  corA  liquor 
of  the  mo\ntaineer  are  proverbial.  In  the  low  country  tj/e  elegant 
planters  dra^^  importe4' brandies  and  clarets,  but  ther^' were  also 
good  doniestiX  whiskies /and,  wines.  What  Southerner  past  forty  does 
not  recall  the  e^^ellencife  of  the  Catawba  wines  of  Nortti  CaroHna,  the 
scuppernong  andNnu^adine  wines  of  South  Carolina;  and  the  peach 
brandy  of  Georgia  iXln  1861  every  plantation  and  f^m  had  its  "grape 
arbors",  and  in  September  the  slaves  were  busy  at  the  presses.  The 
product  of  the  black  vWners  compared  favorably  with  the  vintages 
of  Bordeaux.  Temperanck  was  regarded  as  a  Virtue;  but  the  right  of 
a  citizen  to  possess  and  dxnsume,  within  the  limits  of  reasonable 
sobriety,  beverages  of  any  alcoholic  percent^e  whatsoever,  was  never 
questioned.  Yet,  two  phases  of  our  preset  prohibition  problem  be- 
came burning  issues  in  the  Confederacy./ 

Prohibition  in  the  Confederacy  was'' the  enforced  product  of  war 
conservation.  It  was  never  a  high  meral  issue;  although,  indeed,  we 
do  find  that  the  Confederate  Congress  twice  passed  acts  to  discourage 
drunkenness  in  the  army— with  no  reason  at  all  for  implying  abstin- 
ence in  the  navy  and  the  marine  corps.  Prohibition  arose  from  the 
twofold  necessity  of  conserving  the  grain  supplies  in  order  to  feed  the 
armed  forces  and  of  conserving  the  inbound  tohnage  of  the  blockade- 
runners  in  order  to  increase  the  importation  of  \N(ar  supplies.  There 
was  no  single  law  on  the  subject,  but  a  multiplicity  M  state  and  federal 
enactments;  and  the  policies  of  the  several  state  gdvernments  often 
clashed  with  those  of  the  general  government.  Some  Vry  interesting 
passages,  almost  of  arms,  developed  between  the  Confederate  and  the 
local  authorities;  and,,  in  at  least  one  instance,  attained  the  proportions 
of  a  genuine  /mpaj/d'— thanks  to  the  practice  of  state  right^^ 

The  market  price  of  rectified  whisky  rested  on  the  20  @  25  cent 
level  in  the  winter  of  1860-1861,  but  by  the  summer  of  1861,  it  had 
jumped  to  fifty-five  cents  a  gallon  and  was  quoted  as  scarce.  In  the 
spring  of  1862.  it  had  risen  to  fi.io  @  $1.20  in  New  Orleans,  and  was 
somewhat  higher  on  the  Adantic  seaboard.   During  this  time  wheat 
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